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FOR EARLY BIRDS~Lay in coal early, is 
dictum to East and North. Can't tell 
about labor, transportation situa- 
tions. 





TO BORE FROM WITHOUT—Important OPA ex- 
ecutive quits to assume secretaryship 
of Communist Party in Washington. 
House committee members think there 
will be more to come. 


BUSINESS BY AIR—Latest prediction: 
London merchants will advertise wares 
in New York papers; delivery next day 
by air. 


SMALL TOWN PREFERRED—Watch for in- 
tensification of small-town indus- 
try. Residents loath to leave for big 
cities. And Government officials con- 
sider ultimate decentralization of 
industry will be among important post- 
war objectives. 


U. S. NYLON VS. JAP SILK-Scientists 
declare nylon with more than 1,000 
forms developed will permanently wipe 


out post-war Japanese silk industry. 





FERTILIZERS BOOMING—Fertilizer in- 
dustry reports all-time highs in 


sales. Demand from South particular- 
ly impressive. 


SCHOOL KIDS HAPPY—Shortage of teach- 
ers presages closing of many schools, 
especially in country districts. 
School boards report inability to 
recruit replacements because of war 
industry competition. 





BOMBERS MAKING HIT—"Win by air" ad- 
vocates becoming bolder day by day. 
General Spaatz thinks Ruhr war produc- 
.tion can be cut in half by consistent 


bombing campaign. 


THE POWDER KEG—Government officials 
fearful ful of repetition of Detroit race 
trouble in other sections. Contro- 


TS 
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versial problems involving segrega- 
tion, wage differentials to be pigeon- 


holed. 


A LITTLE FARM MUSIC—Governor Dewey set 
possible keynote for Republican Pres- 
idential campaign’ when he scored Ad- 


ministration's agricultural program. 
A CALL FOR THE LADIES“Watech for big 


drive to recruit women for wap indus- 
tries. Will be keynoted in Labor Day 
exercises everywhere. 
cae 

SOURCE OF REVENUE—Sales tax shows its 
head with increasing frequency. Wise 
men in Congress say it cannot long be 
avoided. 





A SAFER OCEAN-High Navy officialc#™ 


claim shipping situation tremendous- 
ly improved. Anti-submarine campaign 
highly successful. 


A TWO-STEP TRADE—A New York concern is 
taking in used cars now to be credited 
on new cars 's after er the war. Idea is tc 
build up backlog of | business for car 
dealers. 


SOLID MOLASSES—A new war development 


announced by the BEW is hydrated mo-@ 


lasses. It may be kept insolid blocks, 
but is good only for industrial alco- 
hol. 


DAVID BEATING GOLIATH—Commerce De- 
partment finds that price control is 
enabling independent groceries t¢ 
take business away from the big 
chains. Infirst quarter of this year 
little fellows had an increase of 3( 
per cent while big boys showed a de- 
cline. 


FREE RELIEF-—Foreign Relief Director! 
Lehman urges that liberated nations bé 
given given relief supplies free, to avoid 
impairment of their credit, which oc- 
curred in last conflict. 
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CHINA AT WAR— 


Going Strong After Six Years of Struggle 


MINOR CLASH between Chinese 


soldiers at the 


and Japanese 
Marco Polo bridge, just outside of 
Peiping (formerly Peking), on the night 
of July 7, 1937 was the spark that 
touched off the war which rages in the 
whole Pacific area today and involves 
all the great powers of the world. It 
was a pretext which Japan had created 
for the purpose of launching an am- 
bitious war of conquest for which it 
had long ane And, in the words 


of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, for four and 
. half years of aggression China bore 
Japan’s sadistic fury unaided and 
lone.” 


The war lords at Tokio figured that 
it would take three months to settle the 
‘Chinese incident” and bring that big 
country forcibly into Japan’s “new eco- 
nomic order.” But six years of war 

e them still far from their goal, with 
the tide of war turning against them. 

China has fought longer and suffered 
more than any of the other Allied na- 

ons. It has lost to the aggressor ap- 

roximately 10,000,000 square miles of 

territory, with about half of its 400,- 
000,000 population; it has been de- 
prived of all of its great ports and com- 
mercial cities, and its casualties have 
mounted to a total of 6,000,000, killed, 
wounded and missing. 

But China keeps on fighting. It 
faces a Japanese army of a million men 

1 a north-south line 2,800 miles long. 
\ore than 50,000,000 Chinese have fled 
to new positions in the interior, and 
with them they carried whole industrial 
cities, with their machinery, and have 
tarted new manufacturing areas. With 
the capture of the Burma Road by the 
Japs early in 1942 China was practicall\ 
isolated from the rest of the world. 
Lend-Lease supplies from the United 
States and Great Britain could trickle 
in only by air, and over high mountains. 
Yet China continued to fight, and con- 
tinued to inflict heavy casualties on 
the Japs. The number of Jap casual- 
ties in China after five years. of the war 
was put at 2,513,280. At that time 
(a year ago) the Chinese government 
set its own armed forces at 5,000,000 


Acme 


Chinese Guerrillas on the Alert 


in active service; 15,000,000 in training 
or in res and 800,000 operating as 
guerrillas in J: apanese occupie d territory. 
To further forces China 
started conscription of men between the 
ages of 18 and 40 last July, and by 
August more than 11,000,000 able- 
bodied men had been conscripted. 


serve 


increase her 


The force of nearly a million guer- 
rillas who have remained within the 
Japanese lines have been the cause of 
much grief to the invaders. Apparently 
peaceful and submissive workers during 
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mitin % 
the day, evenings find them stealthily 
getting together to make forays on 
apanese scouting or reconnaissance 
columns, or to commit sabotage. A large 
percentage of the casualties inflicted 
on the Japs have been the work of 
these “underground” patriots. Naturally 
their spy work is so extensive and effli- 
cient that Chinese armed forces are 
kept aware of enemy movements. 

To get a comprehensive picture of 
the conflict between China and Japan 
it must be recalled that these two coun- 
tries had a war in 1894. It broke out 
in July of that year, and in the treaty 
made in April of 1895 China ceded 
Liaotung Peninsula, Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 





— 


It was like trying to appease a hungry 
dog with one mouthful of meat. The 
greedy and calculating Japs have main- 
tained an aggressive and bullying atti- 
tude ever after, and have been gradu- 
ally extending their power over China. 
Korea was annexed in 1910; Manchuria 
was taken over in 1931-2; the border 
province of Jehol was cut off as a buffer 
state in 1933, and in 1935 a Japanese 
army poured through the Great Wall 
into Chahar province, turned out Chi- 
nese Officials in Peiping and Tientsin 
and replaced them with pro-Japanese. 

As the Japanese armies proceeded 
into China, taking over a large part of 
the country and “the population, they 
kept trying to set up a government of 
the conquered country ahd get the fight- 
ing Chinese to accept it and agree to 
peace terms. In the first year of the 
war they created at Peking what they 
called “The Provisional Government of 
the \epublic of China,” and the next 
year (1938) they established a second 
regime at Nanking which they named 
‘The New Reformed Government of the 


Republic of China.” But their main 
effort in this line was made in 1940 
when they set up a puppet regime 
which they called the “All China” or 


“Central Government,” dedicated to end 
the war and establish a new economic 
relationship. At its head they placed 
Wang: Ching-wei, former Chinese pre- 
mier. If accepted he would occupy 
about the same position as the pitiful 
Henry Pu Yi, whom the Japs made 
“Emperor of Manchukuo.” The way 
Chinese feel toward Wang was indi- 
cated by the attempt m: ide to assassinate 
him last month. 

If the Chinese should be tempted to 
put faith in Japan's prope aganda phrases 
of “co- prospe rity sphere ” and “Asia for 
the Asiatics” they would be quickly un- 
deceived by taking a look at Korea 
which the Japs tre acherously and fore- 
ibly annexed in 1910. (They guaran- 
teed its independence in 1904 for the 
privile ge of moving their troops across 
it in the Jap-Russian war, but they 
never removed the troops.) 

Today the Koreans are not even al- 
lowed to use their own language. They 
must go to separate schools, and in 
lines formed before business windows, 
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ticket offices or such places the Koreans 
must stand at the rear. The Japs have 
acquired all banks and business houses 
of importance, as well as four-fifths of 
the arable land. And, worst of all, 
young Korean women have been made 
an item of Japanese traffic. 

The Japs are constantly telling the 
Chinese that the whites look upon them 
as an inferior race. But no whites have 
played the “superior” more than the 
Japs in Korea. 

What is the situation of China today? 
The outstanding fact is that it is prac- 
tically isolated. Besides the airplane 
route over the Himalayas there is a 
road through Tibet which only pack 
animals can negotiate, and which Tibet 
limits to non-military use; there is a 
1,770-mile road from Sergiopol, Russia, 
a month’s trip for a truck, and there 
are secret ways by which goods are 
smuggled in from the coast — in great- 
er quantities than airplanes deliver. 

Another noticeable condition is that 
isolated China, with her back to the 
wall, is in the grip of inflation and near- 
famine—those two sinister products of 
long war. A simple coat costs $150; a 
five-gallon can of kerosene sells for $50; 
a tin of coffee brings $10, while a small 
can of canned milk costs $7.50. In 
Honan province today, it has been 1e- 
ported, 8,000,000. people are starving. 

Are the Chinese down-hearted? By 
no means. Visitors report them cheer- 
ful and hopeful. Though they seemed 
to lose more, and faster, after the Allies 
came in with them than before, they 
have not lost confidence. They are 
determined, as Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
said, “not to accept failure ignomini- 
ously but to risk it gloriously,” and when 
the Japs recently made a major effort to 
knock them out by a blow at their 
“rice bow!” on the upper Yangtze they, 
with the help of American flyers from 
Chungking, administered a sound drub- 
bing to the invaders. 

Meantime China has been grow- 
ing in stature as one of the great nations 
of the world. America and Great 
Britain have given up extra-territorial 
claims, and steps are being taken in 
Congress to allow China an immigra- 
tion quota here (which,would amount to 
a little more than 100 a year) just as in 
the case of other nations. “The success 
of any future peace,” declared John W. 
McCormack, Majority Leader in the 
House of Representatives, “depends just 
as much on full participation by China 
as it does any other one of the United 
Nations.” And President Roosevelt is 
on record with this promise: “No mat- 
ter what advances the Japanese may 
make, ways will be found to deliver 
airplanes and munitions of war to the 
armies of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
. .. and in the future an unconquerable 
China will play its proper role in main- 
taining peace and p rity not onl 


in Eastern Asia but in the whole world.” 
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President: Work or Fight 


Mr. Roosevelt registers impatience as the 
coal miners go out on strike for third time 
since May 1. Threatens strikers with in- 
duction into service. 


‘Three strikes by coal miners in less 
than two months struck the President 
as really too much. He called the 
action “intolerable” and declared it had 
“stirred up the anger and disapproval 
of the overwhelming mass of the Amer- 
ican people.” He added that steps had 
been taken to induct into the armed 
services the strikers subject to the Se- 


Lewis: Off Again, on Again 


lective Service Act, and to reach the 
rest he said he would ask Congress to 
raise the age limit for induction for 
non-combatant service to 65 years. 

The President began his formal state- 
ment by saying “It is a good thing that 
the miners are returning to work.” For 
the day previously John L. Lewis had 
ordered the miners back to work until 
Oct. 31, provided the Government will 
continue to operate the mines. He said 
the men were willing to work for the 
Government, but not for the operators, 
and that they would not accept the 
“yellow dog contract” offered by the 
War Labor Board. That board had re- 
jected the miners’ demand for portal- 
to-portal pay and had ordered the 
union to sign a contract with the no- 
strike pledge for two years. 

All the time the dispute was raging, 
and while the two-day strike was on, 
the President had on his desk the so- 
called anti-strike bill providing punish- 
ment for the instigator of a strike against 
the Government. But while labor unions 
brought their utmost pressure to bear 
on him to veto it he let it lie until the 





last day a veto could have been effective 
without a word of his intention. 

The action of Lewis in calling off 
the strike and the pronouncement of the 
President still left the dispute unset- 
tled. While miners were very prompt 
to walk out, even before the deadline, 
many were reluctant to go back again 
without their demanded pay increase. 
The President said the miners are re- 
turning under the terms of the June 8 
directive of the WLB, which would not 
deprive the operators of their mines. 
The owners pointed out that Lewis’s de- 
mand for Government operation would 
punish them with the loss of their mines 
while rewarding Lewis for his defiance 
of the Government. 

Another big labor dispute was left un- 
settled when the 8-cents-an-hour wage 
increase granted by an emergency panel 
to 1,100,000 railroad workers was set 
aside by Economic Stabilization Director 
Vinson, presumably because it was not 
in line with the “Little Steel’ formula. 


my 


Congress: Critical and Close 

Senate and House wrangle over subsidies. 
rollbacks, ceiling prices and Government 
spending. 

In putting through appropriation 
bills Congress criticized many Admin- 
istration policies and expenditures, and 
limited funds accordingly. But the Sen- 
ate, as usual, was more liberal than the 
House, and compromises had to be 
made. The House had its way on with- 
holding salaries of three officials 
charged with “subversive activities,” 
but accepted the Senate’s addition of 
$100,000,000 for soil conservation pay- 
ments in the $875,000,000 Agriculture 
Department bill. The Senate also de- 
manded funds of more than $100,000,- 
000 for the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, which the House sought to elim- 
inate. 

Opposition to OPA’s subsidy pro- 
gram was strong in both Houses. The 
Senate Banking Committee amended 
the billion-dollar Commodity Cretit 
Corporation loan bill by limiting sub- 
sidy funds to $500,000,000, after the 
House had refused any subsidy money 
The half-billion would be enough to 
take care only of OPA’s meat-butter- 
coffee rollback program. 

In the billion-dollar Labor-Federal 
Security appropriation bill the Senate 
committee objected to the House action 
of eliminating the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, and sought to restore a 
sum of $58,000,000 for the use of that 
oer. The Senate also succeeded in 
eliminating a House provision in the 
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$143,000,000 deficiency appropriation 
against the President using any emer- 
gency funds for the National Resources 
Planning Board or for the NYA. 

The most severe blows of the com- 
bination of criticism and economy fell 
on the OPA, WMC and the OWI, but 
when the House, after trimming $12,- 
000,000 from OWI's requested $47,- 
000,000, acted to wipe out the agency's 
domestic operations branch by refusing 
$5,500,000 asked for it, Director Elmer 
Davis threatened to resign unless the 
sum was restored. The Republicans in 
particular had charged the OWI with 
propaganda favoring a fourth term for 
President Roosevelt. 

Both Houses continued to spend 
their spare time on resolutions relative 
to post-war objectives. Prominent among 
these was the Fulbright resolution of 
the House, committing Congress to “ap- 
propriate machinery” to establish and 
maintain a just and lasting peace. The 
Senate has similar resolutions. 


RS 


Governors Hold Annual Meet 


Yearly confab of State executives dis- 
cusses burning topics of the day and hears 
a report on the war. 


In the 35th annual meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference, at Columbus, 
Ohio, no topic stirred the 40 State 
executives and five delegates more than 
that of food. It was the main theme of 
the speech of Gov. Dewey of New York, 
who took to task the Middle West for 
feeding its grain to animals and leaving 
the East in want of dairy feed. Gov. 
Dewey predicted a meat shortage and a 
“cereal diet.” 

Other leading topics at the meeting 
were inflation, post-war planning and 
politics. Speakers taking part included 
Govs. Bricker of Ohio, Broughton of 
North Carolina, Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts, Bacon of Delaware and Bald- 
win of Connecticut. Gov. Herbert R. 
O'Connor of Maryland presided. In a 
letter of greeting addressed to him 
President Roosevelt said that “every- 
thing that we believe and cherish is 
threatened as never before,” and that 
he looked forward to even closer co- 
operation between the States and the 
National Government. 

A number of top-flight officials in 
Washington scheduled to address the 
Governors had to send substitutes be- 
cause of pressing business, but Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Army Chief of 
Staff, gave them an account of the 
War's progress and assured them of 
ultimate victory. 

The Governors unanimously con- 
demned any strike anywhere in Amer- 
ica during the war, commended the 
farmers for their “magnificent effort,” 
and took a stand against any further 
concessions of State’s rights. Gov. Sal- 
tonstall was chosen as the new chairman. 


Production Sour Note 

War output lagging, supplies below 
needs, warns Undersecretary of War. 
Blames complacency. 

Sounding a discordant note from the 
usual claims of “miracle production,” 
Undersecretary of War Robert Patter- 
son charged that output of supplies for 
the Army ground forces fell 5% per cent 
below actual needs in May, and was 3% 
per cent under the April record. He 
blamed “over-confidence and complac- 
ency” on the part of both labor and 
management. 

About the time Mr. Patterson spoke 
other factors further slowed down pro- 
duction. One was the three-day strike 
of 2,700 foremen at four Ford plants in 
Detroit, over a wage dispute. Another 
was the race riot at Detroit which kept 





Under-Production 


Undersecretary Sees 
large numbers of workers away from 
war plants, and, worst of all, the two- 
day coal miners’ strike. 

Supplementing the Patterson charges 
was a report by the Senate War Mobil- 
ization Committee, headed by Senator 
H. M. Kilgore, of W. Va., which de- 
clared the whole home front was “sag- 
ging dangerously.” The committee put 
the blame on a “lack of centralized di- 
rection” and “failure to mobilize fully 
the will and energy of all groups.” A 
number of recommendations were 
made regarding an over-all authority, 
price control, allocation, distribution 
and incentive wages. 

On the other side of the picture 
WPB officials pointed out that supplies 
for ground forces made up only about 
one-sixth of the war program, and that 
total production for May was two per 
cent above that of April. It is getting 
harder now, they said, to show an in- 
crease every month. The brightest spot 
in the picture was the announcement 
that the unprecedented number of 
7,200 planes (of all types) were turned 
out in May, and that in June the out- 
put would be “substantially larger.” 
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SCIENCE & MEDICINE 








New “Miracle Medicine” 


A new drug, penicillin, even more 
powerful and more promising than the 
famous sulfa drug, has been developed 
to the point where it is now regarded 
as the most effective and potent cura- 
tive agent yet discovered. Many severe 
infectious diseases which remained un- 
affected when treated by the otherwise 
highly efficient sulfa drugs are giving 
way before this new miracle medicine. 
War casualties resulting from injuries 
and operations are expected to be re- 
duced to an unprecedented minimum. 

The substance in penicillin that ac- 
counts for its high potency is obtained 
in small quantities from mold grown on 
a culture medium. This mold differs 
very little from the mold that develops 
on bread in damp weather, or on meat 
that has been hanging for some time. 

Penicillin itself is not new to the 
scientific world. For the past 10 years 
research has been carried on to learn 
how to extract the substance from its 
source and to obtain it in purified and 
concentrated form. During these inter- 
vening years, penicillin has been tested 
on animals and on germs in test tubes 
to determine the effectiveness of its 
properties—and more recently, with ex- 
treme caution, on human beings. 

The results of the first tests on hu- 
man beings, which are now being pub- 
lished, not only proved the new sub- 
stance to be a powerful agent for treat- 
ing many forms of infection, but de- 
monstrated it to be almost entirely free 
from toxic side effects. The tests 
showed further, that there was reason 
to believe penicillin would do good 
work on infections where blood poison- 
ing had already set in; also in combat- 
ing pneumonia, and in the treatment of 
gonorrhea. At the present time, some 
300 patients with a wide array of in- 
fectious diseases are being given peni- 
cillin, and the majority have shown re- 
markable results. 

The immediate problem confronting 
the laboratories is one of mass produc- 
tion—how to obtain large enough quan- 
tities of the new drug to supply the 
widespread need—especially wartime 
demands. Fortunately, penicillin is so 
powerful that a little goes a long way. 
During experiments it was found that 
the cultures of some germs were killed 
in three‘hours when a solution of peni- 
cillin was added as dilute as one part 
in 2,000,000, while in other instances 
a stronger solution was used containing 
one part in 40,000. Chemists are now 
endeavoring to develop a synthetic sub- 
stance which will greatly increase the 
available supply, but progress along this 


line has been slow. 






































































WAR FRONTS — 





Air War: Shuttle Service 


First R.A.F. round trip from Britain to 
Africa. Sicily is next plum for Allies. 

A spectacular two-way assault on 
Fortress Europe was initiated last week. 
R.A.F. bombers blasted Friedrichshafen 
from Britain Sunday night, continued 
another 700 miles to Africa, then Wed- 
nesday night pounded the Italian naval 
base of Spezia on their return trip to 
England. Thus was forged the first 
link in the chain connecting the two 
air wars from north and south. 

From the southern end, Sicily was 
looming large as an objective. 

Sicily is a rugged triangle of an is- 
land, redolent with olive, lemon and 
orange groves, scarred from ancient 
wars. Its proximity to the mainland 
makes it a logical step in an invasion of 
Italy, following upon the conquest of 
Pantelleria and other small Mediter- 
ranean islands. When Sicily falls, two- 
thirds of all sulfur supplies, essential 
for war making, will be lost to the Axis. 

Heavily fortified beaches, practical 
for landings but lacking in harbors, run 
along the southern side; the central por- 
tion is a plateau; and running along the 
northern shore are mountains, which 
form natural fortifications. Invasion will 
not be easy. 

Last week Allied airmen pounded 
Sicily with new fury and stamped hard 


on the toe of the Italian boot, just two- 


miles across the Strait of Messina from 
the island. Most frequent targets were 
Sicilian air fields and the ports of Reg- 
gio Calabria and San Giovanni, which 
connect directly with Sicily’s lifeline. 
One all-American raid on Sicily’ and 
Sardinia to the north was the heaviest 
since the fall of Pantelleria, with 39 
enemy aircraft shot down at a loss of 
eight American planes. Later British 
and American forces made day and 
night raids on Naples, chief supply 
center for Sicily and Sardinia, and rail 
targets in Salerno, both situated on the 
Eastern coast of Italy. The week’s at- 
tacks came from bases in Africa, Mal- 
ta and the Middle East. 
Raids from Britain—the Score: 

June 16: Cologne and other Rhine- 
land objectives hit by R. A. F.—14 
bombers lost. 

June 19: In brilliant moonlight the 
R. A F. blasts Le Creusot, France’s 
Schneider armament works, 170 miles 
south of Paris, on which the Germans 
had relied heavily since the Krupp 
works were crippled. Three down. 

June 20: The first ey on the R.A.F. 
round trip to Africa is the radio locater 
equipment plant at Friedrichshafen, in 





Acme 


Man Who Came to Dinner 


Young Set. Manfrak doesn’t seem 


too pleased at being the very first 
German aviator captured in Iceland 
—or maybe that cake isn’t the kind 
Mama used to bake. He bailed out 
of a Junkers 88 after it had been 
hit by U. S. Army Air Force Fighters, 
and is shown here being questioned 
at U. S. Army Intelligence Head- 
quarters in Iceland. 


southern Germany. No losses. 

June 21: 700 R. A. F. planes drop 
2.000 tons of bombs on Krefeld, Ruhr 
steel city; lose 44 bombers. 

June 22: On their first trip to the 
Ruhr, Flying Fortresses hit highly cam- 
ouflaged synthetic rubber plant of Huls, 
Germany—(second largest in Europe), 
and motor factory at Antwerp. Price, 
20 Fortresses. 

Almost 700 R. A. F. bombers crush 
Ruhr city of Muelheim. Heavy resist- 
ance takes toll of 35 British bombers. 

June 24: 400 to 500 Allied bombers 
blast Axis defenses from the Nether- 


lands to the Cherbourg peninsula. 
a 


Pacific: Rising Sun Drops 

Toll of enemy planes in Guadalcanal vic- 
tory stepped up. 

First reports of 77 Jap planes downed 
in the great battle over Guadalcanal 
were later revised to 94 by the Navy, 
with American losses standing at six 
planes, plus two cargo vessels and a 
landing craft damaged. The victory, 
described as a “striking example of co- 
ordinated battle action,” was one of the 
greatest of the war in the Pacific, 

Rabaul, the Gilbert Islands and 
Macassar in the Dutch Celebes were 
later targets of U. S. planes. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 








National 


Scene of what proved to be by far the 
worst of the current rioting was Mich- 
igan’s automobile city of Detroit. Th: 
score at the end of 24 bloody, hyster- 
ical hours was 31 dead, 700 injured and 
over 600 jailed . . . ©New York OPA 
was keeping its inspectors up all night 
over the week-ends to catch “wise” 
week-end pleasure drivers who slip out 
of town late Friday nights and return 
after midnight Sundays. 





AR 


People 


Captain Eddie Rickenbacker went to 
Moscow on a mission for Secretary of 
War Stimson. It was supposed he 
would visit Stalin before he continued 
his tour of world battlefronts . .. @ The 
Memphis Belle, a Flying Fortress with 
the distinction of being the first com- 
bat bomber to fly home from the Euro- 
pean theater under her own power, vis- 
ited Washington. The Belle took part 
in 25 bombing raids over Europe... ¢ 
Russian - born California Communist 
leader William Schneiderman retained 
his American citizenship in a 5-3 de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. Wendell 
Willkie argued Schneiderman’s case 
free of charge last November and again 
on March 12. 


ee 


Foreign 


On the second anniversary of her war 
with Germany, Russia issued her most 
pointed demand to date for a second 
front in Europe. The appeal was puz- 
zling in view of the recent trip to Mos- 
cow of the President's personal envoy, 
Joseph E. Davies, who presumably in- 
formed Stalin of U. S. plans... ¢ 
Number 10 Downing Street announced 
that the new Viceroy of India will be 
Fieldmarshal Sir Archibald Wavell, 
Commander in Chief in India. Also re- 
vealed was the creation of a separate 
East Asia command, for a new offensive 
against Japan... ® A compromise 
left Gen. Giraud in charge of armies 
in North Africa and Gen. de Gaulle at 
the head of French forces elsewher: 
The U. S. approved. 





OUR COVER THIS WEEK 


PATHFINDER’s cover shows, in part, a replica of 
the Declaration of Independence, in p AR 
handwriting. Notice the corrections made by and in 
the handwriting of Benjamin Franklin and John 
Adams. You will agree, this is an amazing repro 
epetin of the priceless inal now in the Library 
Con . C. 
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—HIS MILD, 7, 
PE-SMOKES 


MILD, 
FRAGRANT, TASTY 
PRINCE ALBERT! 
WONDERFUL, 
THAT SMOOTHNESS 
AND AROMA. 
CRIMP CUT, TOO, 
FOR EASY 
PACKING, FREE 
DRAWING 


(Top) “LEW” (George Volker’s 
setter) scents action. He'll soor 
be on a point so George can bag 
the bird.““Greatfun, hunting,” says 
brother Volker, “and the peak is 
when I’m scenting Prince Albert 
in my pipe. It’s the tobacco that 
doesn’t bite, yet tastes right!” 


pipefuls of fragrant tobac- 
5 co in every handy pocket « 
package of Prince Albert 


PRBS Poe 


"MAKIN‘S” SMO 


REAL 

MILDNESS _ 
PRINCE ALBERT'S 

GOT IT. AND 
SWELL TASTE, TOO. 

ITS NO-BITE 
TREATED, CUT 
SPECIAL TO ROLL 
QUICK, TRIM, fe 


B. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Co,, Winston-Salem, N,C, 


(Top) WHETHER Joe Turner is 
on the bow or the roll it’s all the 
same to him. Saysjhe: “One good 
hobby deserves another. What I 
mean,” Joe says, “is this: Prince 
Albert is so MILD—the bite is 
out but the taste is in/ So is the 
rolling ease and easy drawing.” 


fine roll-your-own ciga- 
5 rettesin every handy pocket 
aw package of Prince Albert 
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BUSINESS & FARM 


Shoe Supply Appears Ample 

Since the shoe rationing system was 
put into effect last February, the shoe 
indus has maintained the Nation’s 
shoe standard of living very well, and 
the prospects are said to be good for 
meeting the demands of OPA’s three- 
pairs-a-year program. 

After the run on the stores in mid- 
June to cash the No. 17 coupons, total 
inventories for the whole Nation were 
estimated at 185,000,000 pairs, which 
represented a drop of about 15,000,000 
pairs from stocks at the oe prs of the 
year. In the first five months of this year 
total production was put at 195,000,000 
pairs, of which some 19,000,000 were 
for the Government’s military and 
Lend-Lease needs. For the correspond- 
ing period of last year production was 
212,000,000 pairs, and the Govern- 
ment’s requirements were 14,000,000— 
which figures up to a net reduction of 
some 22,000,000 pairs for civilians this 
fear. 

° But though restricted raw materials 
and a growing Government demand de- 
creased this year’s output for civilians 
under that of 1941 (the record year) 
and of 1942, the total for this use is 
expected to come within five or 10 per 
cent of the pre-war average. With the 
increase of purchasing power there 
arose an increased demand for shoes in 
the last two years, especially for the 
higher-priced shoes. The makers of 
“volume shoes” were hard hit, and ap- 
pealed for relief. This was believed to 
have been granted by_the rationing pro- 
‘gram, for with the high-priced grades 
exhausted, demand will fall on the 
cheaper shoes. 

Prospects of supplies of raw materials 
are good. Cattle hides, including some 
6,000,000 ‘imports, are expected to 
reach a total of about 25,500,000. With 
the Government taking from 8,000,000 
to 9,000,000, there will be left for civil- 
ians about 16,500,000 hides—compared 
with 19,000,000 last year. Supplies of 
calfskins and kips, goat and kidskins 
promise to equal last year’s volume. 





Farm Briefs 

¢ Thousands of rubber trees planted 
in the Hawaiian Islands just after the 
turn of the century, and later aban- 
doned, are now being tapped, and pro- 
duction is expected to amount to enough 
for several thousands of auto tires 
monthly. 


® More than 20,000 farmers in five 
States have contracted to plant 240,000 
acres of hemp this year Of the 42 new 
mills planned to pa the hemp two 
are nearing completion. 
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° Acme 
A Little Army Magic 

By sawing a regular five-passenger 
car in two the Savidge Co. at Seattle, 
Wash., produces for the Army Ord- 
nance Division a bus with a capacity 
for 15 passengers. The drive shaft 
is extended, a middle section of non- 
strategic materials is built in and 
all the doors, except the driver’s, 
are placed on the right side. Thus 
one car is made to do the duty of 
three, and 100 of them have been 
so treated at the Seattle plant. *The 
new elongated autos have been nick- 
named “Dachshunds.” 









































Buffalo Meat is Scarce 

There may be some contributions to 
our meat supply from groundhogs, 
muskrats, and even horses, but present 
herds of buffalos offer little hope of aid, 
according to the National Geographic 


Society. If we had as many now as 
there were in the pre-Columbus times 
(before Indian hunters had horses) the 
meat situation would be looking up in- 
deed, for there would be almost half a 
buffalo apiece. There were 60,000,000 
then, according to estimates. There 
are about 5,000 now, in nine Govern- 
ment herds—which number is about 
4,000 more than the total in 1900. 

It might be called a case of waste 
making want, for there was a fearful 
waste of the “countless” Buffalo, or bi- 
son, herds that used to roam our West- 
ern prairies. For the Indians they were 
a source of food, clothing and shelter. 
Grey wolves preyed upon them too; and 
floods, fires and blizzards destroyed 
great numbers. But it was the white 
man who ruthlessly all but exterminated 
the buffalo—mostly for the pleasure of 
destruction, which was called “sport.” 
The great slaughter period started with 
the forty-niners and lasted through the 
transcontinental railroad building era 
into the ’80’s. Men often killed a 2,000- 
pound animal just to get the tongue. 
For 10 years the rate of slaughter was 
about 250,000 a year. Buffalo Bill Cody 
killed 4,280 for the railroad workers, 
making a record of shooting 38 in one 
day. It was for the hides that the hunt 
was carried on with greatest tenacity. 
The buffalo was on the point of extinc- 
tion when, at the turn of the century, a 

rotective law was passed. Now the 
est herd, 1,200, is in Yellowstone 
National Park. 
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RELIGION 





Teaching a World to Read 


“It is unfair to a man to convert hin 
to Christianity and to withhold fron 
him the Bible, which tells him how t 
be a Christian, because he has not been 
taught to read,” declares Dr. Frank 
Laubach, Congregational missionary 
and outstanding authority on literacy 

While serving as a missionary in th 
Philippines, Dr. Laubach tackled th: 
problem of teaching the natives to read 
the Bible, which he had printed in thei: 
own tongue. His manner of teaching 
now known the world over as the “Lau- 
bach method,” is founded on basi: 
sounds of the native language, and aid. 
ed by pictures. The basic chart can be 
learned by an illiterate in 20 minutes 
In most languages to which this meth- 
od has been applied the complete read 
ing course requires only 12 lessons o! 
80 minutes each. 


TR 


Religious Briefs 


q A new studio devoted exclusively 
to broadcasting religious services ha: 
been opened in New York by Ss ae 


@ The Methodist Church in the 
United States now has a _ nationa 
membership of 7,813,891. Contribu 
tions for benevolences showed an in 
crease of $814,632 over last year. 


@ Contributions for missionary work 
of the Church of the Brethren during 
the past fiscal year showed an increas: 
of 46 per cent over the previous yea 


Hymns We Love 


Out of the pages of Anna B. 
Warner’s novel, “Say and Seal” 
(1860) comes the sunny smile of 
little Johnny Fax, a motherless bo 
whose wistfulness and youthful af- 
fection easily make him one of the 
heroes of this delightful story. 

Johnny, so the story goes , wile” 
about the love of Jesus for little 
children from his day school teacher, 
Mr. Linden, and his Sunday-school 
teacher, Faith Derrick, who cared 
for him. One day, Johnny became 
very ill. In his restlessness he called 
to Mr. Linden and asked him to 


“walk” him and wy, ol e he car- 
ac 


ried the dying boy and forth 
across the room, the teacher sang 
to him softly— 


y ny loves me this I know 

or the Bible tells me so. 
Little ones to Him belong, 
They are weak but He is strong.” 


Long after those words became 
one our best-loved children’s 
hymns, Novelist Warner wrote: “For 
the time, Johnny Fax was so intensely 
real, so vividly in my heart, that the 

was written ‘for him,’ as if he 


had been a living child.” 
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EDITORIAL 


The Poll Tax 


N May the House, after an acrimon- 
| ious debate, passed a bill by 265 to 
110 to forbid the requirements of a poll 
tax receipt “as a prerequisite to voting 
in a primary or other election for na- 
tional officers.” The bill is expected to 
reach the Senate soon for a long fight 
and a filibuster. 








There now remain only seven States, 
all in the “South, where the poll tax is 
required, and in some of those States 
efforts have almost succeeded in abol- 
ishing it, just as it was abolished 
comparatively recently by Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Florida and Tennessee. 
The tax is generally small—a dollar or 
two—and applies to all alike. Its effect 
is to decrease the number of voters, 
both white and black, for many do not 
cherish their voting privilege enough to 
go to the trouble and expense of paying 
the tax. 


In the recent House debate, and in 
that of the Senate last year, and in 
previous years, practically no one de- 
fended the poll tax in theory. But 
most Southerners and some Northern- 
ers warmly defended the right of the 
States to levy such a tax under the 
plain constitutional provision that upon 
the States devolves the right and duty 
of prescribing the qualifications of vot- 
ers. The late Senator Borah, of Idaho, 
used to tell the Senate emphatically 
that an attempt to abolish the State 
poll tax by statute was clearly uncon- 
stitutional. Another argument made 
against the attempt, an argument which 
is now particularly timely, is that it 
invades and tends to diminish State’s 
rights. 

Mark Sullivan, noted columnist, put 
the interesting question of what the 
United States would do if, after joining 
some post-war international league or 
government, with the express reserva- 
tion of the authority to prescribe the 
qualifications of its representatives to 
that body, it should later be told by that 
growing super-government how the 
American delegates must be selected. 
It is not a silly supposition. A “higher- 
up” government always tends to ag- 
grandize itself at the expense of its com- 
ponent members. 


But the main point about this fight 
is that it is a very unsuitable time to 
indulge in it. It tends to array section 
against section, stir up resentment, im- 
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Justus in The Siour City Journal 


Where the Hammering Should Be Done 


pair national unity and weaken the 
Nation. This is a very poor time for 
the Nation to pick out one section for a 
“spanking”—even if there were no ques- 
tion of its being deserved. While all the 
sections are fighting as a whole, and 
fighting for their very lives against a 
hateful and dangerous foe bent upon 
their destruction, it hardly seems ra- 
tional for a majority to take time out to 
punish a minority on account of an an- 
cient grievance or dispute—especially if 
it is in process of being settled grad- 


ually and amicably anyway. 
gq 


A peculiar thing about an “air um- 
brella” is that while it shelters its friends 
it rains things on its enemies. 


¢ 


Treasury announced that purchases 


of war bonds for the month of May | 
last, $1,334,984,000, set a new high | 


record for non-drive months. But the 
fact that it has not been beaten in the 
past doesn’t mean we can’t do it in 
the future. 
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Every Weekday Afternoon 


ehlere T¢- 
FLETCHER WILEY 


“Your 
Home Front 
Reporter’ 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


+..in cooperation with the U. S. 
Government, presents news of 
wartime regulations that affect 
your family ... advice on how 
you can help in winning the war! 


Songs You Love by 
FRANK PARKER + ELEANOR STEBER 


with music by 


DAVID BROEKMAN’S ORCHESTRA 
MON. THRU FRI. 


4P.M.EWT 3 P.M. CWT 
2P.M.MWT 1 P.M. PWT 


DAILY 
OVER 


CBS 


Presented by 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 
GLASS COMPANY 


Developers of Swnaglas Containers 
PAOt mann ate.u 6.5 rat_oem, 


PSORIASIS NEWS 


SULFANILAMIDE, the miracle drug, 
shows amazing results in Psoriasis treat~ 
ment. Send Sc in stamps to cover 
mailing of special booklet describing this 
new, simple and effective treatment for 
Psoriasis. Nu-Basio Product Co., Dept. 
P-103, Royal Oak, Michigan. 


RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 


Why continue to suffer the a 
pains of these diseases when the 

remedies have failed? Learn about @ 
new trustwo 



















A ern, non-sur- 
gical treatment methed. This mar- 
velous treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 6300, Excelsior Springs. Mo. 


HERE’S THE SECRET ... 


OF ACHIEVING A SLENDER 
FIGURE WITHOUT STARVING 
OR LABORIOUS EXERCISES 


VITAMIN CHARTS — MENUS— 
IMPROVE YOUR APPEARANCE 


A 10-DAY MIRACLE DIET 





Lose 10 ibs. in 10 Days. The fatter you 
are the more you can expect to lose on this 
low-calorie diet. 


THIS BOOK can reduce your weight and 
KEEP you slim—make sure you get enough 
Vitamins—tmprove your personal appearance 
—Banish that tired feeling and step up your 
Charm quotient. 


Send 25¢ in coin or stamps to 
PATHFINDER READER SERVICE 
PATHFINDER BUILDING, WASHINGTON, 18, D. C. 




















































_§ 2414 Dougias St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


SPIRITUAL HELP 
AND GUIDANCE OF 
A PRACTICAL KIND 


A particularly timely book, because never before have people 
in all walks of life so desperately needed a helping hand. 


ON BEING A REAL PERSON 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
Provides courage and strength to help men 
solve their daily problems. 


and women 


Reviewers Say: “MOST VALUABLE BOOK OF ITS KIND” 


“On Being a Real Person is more than 
an inspirational book; it is a practical 
guide . . . convincing and helpful.”— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


“Such a book is needed today. The 
people who need it (and who doesn’t, 
including myself!) will find it the most 
constructive, creative and helpful book 
yet written on the problem of person- 
ality. There is none like it.”-—Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley in Chicago Sun. 


We Urge You to Read This Book at Our Risk 


So sure are we that you will want this great book when once you have read it, 
that we will send it to you for 5 days approval. You read it, and if you are 
not satisfied with this book of great personal value, return it to us within 5 days 
in good order and your money will be immediately refunded. Send us $2.50 
with your order and we will mail the book postpaid. If you prefer we will 
send the book C.O.D. in which case you pay the postal charges. Our guarantee 
of money back if you are not satisfied applies in either case. Order today. 


“A practical approach to mastering per- 
sonal depression, overcoming handicaps, 
and making the most of your ability.”-— 
Reader's Digest. 
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a 
s PUBLISHER’S BOOK SERVICE 


Please send me a copy of Dr. Fosdjck’s new book On Being a Real Person. 
It is understood that I may read the book and if I am not satisfied I may return 
the book within 5 days and my money will be refunded immediately. 
[] Send book C.0.D, I will pay postman $2.50 plus charges. 


[J I enclose $2.50. Send book postpaid. 
Name 


Address 
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N the popular mind, Dr. Fosdick 
stands as the great American 
preacher whose sermons are heard 
in Riverside Church and over the 
radio, and are widely read in his 

tremendously popular volumes. 

What is generally unknown — and 
what makes this volume so exciting— 
is that for twenty years Dr. Fosdick has 
conducted an office practice for indi- 
viduals of all sorts, concerned with prob- 
lems that for the most part have no re- 
lation whatever with religion. 

Literally thousands on thousands 
have consulted him in preference to 
physicians, and his success in helping 
them is no less noteworthy than his suc- 
cess in the pulpit. Now out of this vast 
experience with the everyday problems 
of all kinds of people comes a book rich 
in wisdom, insight and practical useful- 
ness. It unquestionably is Dr. Fosdick’s 
greatest book for the man in the street. 

“I have tried,” says Dr. Fosdick, “to 
set down what I have seen going on in- 
side real people, have endeavored to de- 
scribe their familiar mental and emo- 
tional maladies, their alibis and rational- 
izations, their handling of fear, anxiety, 
guilt and humiliation, and the positive 
resources from which I have seen help 
come. I have pictured the readers of 
this book in terms of the many diverse 
individuals who have come to me for 
help. This book is altogether for them.’ 


The chapter headings give you the 
scope and type of ON BEING A REAL 
PERSON. These are typical: The Prin- 
ciple of Self-Acceptance, Getting One- 
self Off One’s Hands, Dealing With Fear 
and Anxiety, Handling Our Mischievous 
Conscience, Mastering Depression, The 


Principle of Released Power. | 
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THE FAMILY ALBUM 
OF CAPITOL HILL 


TS is the twenty-sixth page of PATHFINDER’S Album of Congress. The pages will 
be turned for you issue by issue and State by State throughout 1943. This will be 


an intimate get-acquainted tour of personalities on Washington's Capitol Hill. 


Some 


of the faces will be new, others familiar, As a composite portrait they are Uncle Sam. 


Louisiana 

From the many outstanding names in 
the Louisiana section of the roster of 
Capitol Hill, we select three for first 
mention in The Family Album: Edward 
Livingston, Charles M. Conrad, and Ed- 
ward D. White. Livingston had served 
in the 4th, 5th, and 6th Congresses as 
a Representative from New York, was 
mayor of New Yark City, and fought 
at the Battle of New Orleans as a 
member of General Jackson’s staff. Then 
he represented Louisiana voters in the 
House in the 18th, 19th, and 20th Con- 
gresses, and later in the Senate, became 
Secretary of State in Jackson’s cabinet, 
and was appointed minister plenipo- 
tentiary to France. Conrad served the 
Creole State on Capitol Hill both in 
the House and Senate, was Secretary of 
War in Fillmore’s cabinet, and became 
the delegate from Louisiana to the 
Provisional, the Ist, and the 2nd Con- 
federate Congresses. White represented 
Louisiana in the Senate after the Civil 
War, during which he had served in the 
Confederate Army. In 1894 President 
Cleveland appointed him an associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, and in 
1910 he became Chief Justice of the 
United States. 


Present Louisianans on “the Hill’ 


Senator JOHN H. OVERTON, Demo- 
crat, of Alexandria, was born at Marks- 
ville, September 17, 1875. After receiving 
his A.B. degree from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in 1895 and the LL.B. from Tulane 
University two years later, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and practiced law in 
Alexandria. The Eighth District sent him 
to the House in 1931 to fill an unexpired 
term, and the following year he entered the 
U. S. Senate. He was chosen for the next 
term without opposition. 

Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Demo- 
crat, of Houma, was born September 24, 
1891, in Montegut. A graduate of St. 
Aloysius College and Tulane University 
with degrees of M.A. and LL.B., he was 
city attorney of Houma, 1913-15, and dis- 
trict attorney of Terrebonne Parish 1915- 
16. After serving in the World War he 


Sen. Ellender 


Sen. Overton 
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Edward Livingston 


became a member of the Louisiana house 
of representatives, 1924-36, where he was 
floor leader 1928-32, and speaker 1932-36. 
Since 1936 he has twice been elected 
without opposition to the U. S. Senate. 

Representative F. EDWARD HEBERT, 
Democrat, of New Orleans, was born there 
October 12, 1901. Educated at Tulane 
University, he entered the newspaper field, 
serving as political editor, columnist, and 
finally city editor of the “New Orleans 
States,” at the time when this paper re- 
ceived an award for “courage in journal- 
ism” for its expose of the Louisiana politi- 
cal scandal in 1939. He also worked on 
the “New Orleans Times Picayune.” The 
First District sent him to Congress in 1940. 

Representative PAUL H. MALONEY, 
Democrat, of the Second District, was born 
in New Orleans February 14, 1876. Edu- 
cated in public and private schools, he 
began his career as a printer’s devil, later 
became a coast beacon. In 1893 he en- 
tered the Heaslip Drayage Co. as office 
boy and in 1916 became president of the 
organization. He also organized and 
headed the Linen Supply Co., Maloney 
Trucking & Storage, Inc., and Maloney 
Motor Car Co. Earlier he held office in the 
state house of representatives for one term. 
In 1931 he went to Capitol Hill, where he 
stayed for 10 years. In 1942 he was 
elected to the 78th Congress. 


(To be continued) 
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GWE SUFFER PAIN? 


If you suffer from 
the agony of 


a4; Arthritis 


Why not do as thousands 
of satisfied users do—take 
the remarkable formula 
prescribed by doctors 


ONDOGEN 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


SAFE ... EFFECTIVE 
Dept. 21 Write for full particulars 


THE RONDOGEN CO., 1983 E. 57th St., Cleveland, 0. 











NO RESULTS 
NO PAY 








The medicated smoke of Dr. 
R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
aids in reducing the severity 
of asthmatic paroxysms — helps 
you breathe more easily. 
ASTHMADOR is economical, 
dependably uniform — its qual- 
ity insured through rigid lab- 
oratory control. Try ASTH- 
MADOR in powder, cigarette 
or pipe mixture form. At all 
drug stores —or write today for 
a free sample. 


R. SCHIFFMANN CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., DEPT. P-9 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion ; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, fock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists . . lfyour 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (C) 1. P. INO, 
KLUTCH cO., Box 3002-G, ELMIRA, N, ‘N.Y. 


Life Begins 


All over again for Men and 
Women who feel old due t@ 
lack of Vitamin ‘‘E.”’ 


You can now get 


Vita Perles 


Famous for Wheat Germ Oi] 
content and richness in Vita- 


min “‘E.’ 
Liberal supply $1.00 prepaid; (C. O. D. $1.21.) 
Start to live again with Vita Perles. Order today. 


Watess Co. : Co., ar = P Troost, Kansas City, Mo, 

















A DANGER SIGNAL 


Often associated with Hardening of the Arteries, @ 
Stroke, Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Disease, and 
other grave complications. Resultful treating methods 
of the Ball Clinic have proven dependable for nearly @ 
quarter of a century. Send for FREE Blood Pressure 
Book today. No obligation. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 6360, Excelsior Springs, Mo, 


LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet—**THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used whtle you walk. More than 40 years of 
success. Praised and en- 

dorsed by multitudes. FREE 


LIEPE METHODS, 3284 N.Green T 
Dept. G-25, Gettwentee, Wiosenste Mean 
KILLS 
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_—Fashion Designs— 
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& SHIRTWAIST FROCK 


4098—This crisp, smart playsuit includes two-piece 
Gress, shorts and bra. Sizes 12 to 20, Size 16, jacket 
and skirt. 354 yds. 35 in. fabric; bra and shorts, 1% 
yds. 35 in. fabric. 

4323—The deep yoke and plunging collar lend 
Casual smartness to this simple shirtwaist frock. Sizes 
AL 20, 34 to 46. Size 16 requires 3%, yds. 39 in. 

Cc. 


em a A A RR 


Price of each pattern 16c (in coins) Our latest 
fashion book is only 10 cents. ~Address all orders 
to PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 W. 17th 
Street, New York, 11, N. ¥. Delivery of Patterns 
may take a few days longer than usual because of 
the unusually heavy volume of pattern orders. 
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Dream Products 

Our Allied victories in the Pacific and 
North Africa have done a great deal to 
raise our morale. Never have there been 
so many “arm-chair strategists” drip- 
ping with wisdom about military sub- 
jects, world peace plans and post-war 
theories. Newspaper and magazine fea- 
ture writers have grabbed the torch and 
are predicting rosy dream fitures when 
family helicopters will be landing in 
everyone’s backyard and when cooking, 
sewing and housecleaning will be mag- 
ically accomplished by the thousands of 
new gadgets which will float onto the 
market a few hours after the armistice. 

We are beginning to accept this 
brave new post-war world as a soon-to-, 
be-realized thing, and everyone is ready 
for the dream products except the man- 
ufacturers who are supposed to create 
them. Those poor fellows are getting a 
bit worried about what will happen 
when the American public feels it has 
been “let down.” 

A spokesman for Westinghouse Elec- 
tric cautioned that it will be a year, two 
years and, in some cases, five years after 
the war before Mrs. Housewife should 
expect to reap the fruits of proven scien- 
tific advance. We may be assured that 
out of this war will be born many new 
electric appliances, although there is no 
crying need for the new Rintheutents. 
New gadgets were part of the > rae 
growth of peace time, and general im- 
provements were added gradually as 
they came along in normal years. Such 
will be the case after the war. 

We may expect the new refrigerators 
to meet the requirements of the rapidly 
growing frozen food industry. Electric 
stoves will have temperature controls 
and automatic features far beyond our 
present conception. The ree gs of 
washing on “blue Monday” will prob- 
ably come in for the greatest transform- 
ation. Clothes will be washed, rinsed 
and dried by a simple flip of the switch. 
Even ironing will be simplified, and the 
two-day laundry problem will be han- 
dled in a few short hours, free from ach- 
ing back, perspiring brow and red, 
water-soaked hands. 

It doesn’t hurt anyone to gaze into 
the crystal, seeking the ideal of our 
post-war world, but remember that a 
lot is to be done after the boys come 
home in the way of converting defense 
industries back to peace work before the 
actual manufacturing can begin again. 
The experimental laboratoriesare large- 
ly concerned with war products today, 
but they are still doing some work on 


WOMAN'S WORLD 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 






Acme 


Mrs. Camp of Hull-House 


Chicago’s Hull-House is perhaps 
the best-known social service center 
in the world, and its fame is richly 
deserved. At present heading the 
work of this organization as Acting 
Interim Director is Mrs. Ruth Orton 
Camp. Mrs. — is the mother of 


three children and has been an active 
settlement worker for 15 years. 





public needs. The new dream gadgets 
will be ours, not on “V” Day, but “V” 
plus a year or two. 





Send Parcels Abroad 


The regulations have been relaxed 
somewhat and small packages weighing 
eight ounces or less may now be sent to 
your soldier boy or girl overseas. Here 
is the official Post Office Department 
statement. 

Army 

Sealed parcels of any mailable matter 
not exceeding eight ounces in weight pre- 
paid at the first- ual rate of three cents an 
ounce are accepted for dispatch to Army 
personnel without requests from the ad- 
dressees. 


Navy, Marines, Coast Guard 


Parcels or packages of any class not ex- 
ceeding five pounds in weight or fifteen 
inches in length, or thirty-six inches in 
length and girth combined are acceptable 
for mailing to the personnel of the Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard who are 
stationed overseas when addressed in care 
of the postmaster or the Fleet Postoffice, at 
New York or San Francisco; and parcels 
addressed to naval installations in care of 
Postmaster, Seattle, or the Fleet Postoffice 
at Seattle, without approved request, but 
not more than one parcel a week when sent 
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by, or on behalf of the same person, or 
concern, to or for the same addressee. 
Of course larger packages (up to five 


pounds) may be sent overseas to men in 
the Army if a written request from the 
service man is taken to the Post Office 
with the package. 


Recipe of the Week 


It has been so easy to buy prepared 
pudding mixtures at the store that per- 
haps you haven’t made any good old- 
fashioned Butterscotch Pudding yourself 
lately and have forgotten how much bet- 
ter it tastes than the packaged kind. 
Try this kitchen-tested recipe and watch 
the family ask for second helpings. 
Serves six. 

Ingredients: One-half cup granulated 
sugar; one-half cup boiling water; two 
cups milk; one-half cup dark corn 
syrup; three tablespoons all-purpose en- 
riched flour; two tablespoons cornstarch; 
one-quarter teaspoon salt; one egg; one 
tablespoon butter or margarine; one 
teaspoon vanilla. 

Method: Caramelize the sugar in a 
heavy saucepan. Add boiling water 
and stir until sugar is melted and a 
syrup is formed. Cool. Scald the milk 
and corn syrup. Blend the flour, corn- 

























starch and salt, add the cooled, cara- 
melized syrup gradually; stir until 
smooth and gradually add to the scalded 
milk and corn syrup, stirring constantly. 
Cook until thickened. Beat the egg, 
add a small amount of the hot custard, 
mix well, pour into remaining custard 
and cook two minutes longer. Remove 
from heat, add butter or margarine, 
and vanilla. Stir until butter is melted. 
Pour into individual dishes and chill. 
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Rinseless Shampoo 

Another wz ay to cut your be sauty- time 
without cutting into your gi: umour is 
matle possible by a Rinseless Shampoo 
introduced by Jordeau, Inc., South 
Orange, N. J. It is a boon to any 
woman who just doesn’t have a free 
minute to go to a beauty shop, but 
wants her hair to look well for an en- 
gagement this evening. The shampoo 
may be applied freely to the scalp, 
where it quickly forms a billowy cleans- 
ing lather as it is massaged in with the 
finger tips. Then, without rinsing or 
the use of any water or soap, dry the 
hair briskly with a towel. From start 
to finish requires only .a few minutes, 
and lustrous, shining hair is the result. 

A Jordeau Rinseless may be applied 
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7226—Colorful slippers (or 


258—What cheerful-looking kitchen towels! 


There’s one for each day in the week. Pattern con- 
tains full details, 


596—A colorful, braided rug, made of fabric 
Pattern contains 


scraps, candlewick or rug yarn. 
full details. 


put together to make a charming bedspread. Pat- 
tern contains full details. 


livery may take neay vel days AA than usual. 


playshoes) crocheted 
in bright rug cotton. Pattern contains full details. 


356—These squares are easy to crochet and 
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anywhere—at the beach, or on your 
lunch hour at the office—in ten minutes 
you will have had a shampoo! 


Acme 


An Artistic Chemist’s-Assistant 


Rosamond Sherwood, famous artist 
and sportswoman of Stockbridge, 
Mass., has graduated from portraits 


to plastics. The sister of playwright 
Robert Sherwood, Rosamond is - 
ing war work as a chemist’s assistant 
in the General Electric Plastics Plant 
at Pittsfield, Mass. She was formerly 
vice president of a New York City 
real estate agency. An outstanding 
golfer, she has competed in tourna- 
ments both abroad and in the U. S. 
Her brother is now Overseas Director 
of the Office of War Information. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of i name and address, 
will be counted as words 
Address—Classified Ad Dept.. PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 

















EARN EXTRA MONEY | acting as our local subscrip- 


tion representative. Full or part time. You need 
no experience, and not one penny of capital. We fur- 
nish everything. Big cash commissions right from the 
start. Write today for our local subscription repre- 
sentative’s plan. Address: Circulation Manager, Path- 
sae. em Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, 


HORSE EQUIPMENT 


FREE TO HORSE OWNERS. Save Money. Write for 
Pree Bulletin of harness and horse goods for quick 
delivery at honest prices. I trust you and ship on 
approval. In business 30 years. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. Just send name and address today for 
Free bulletin. “Little Joe’’ Wiesenfeld, Box F-79, 
112 West North Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
INVENTIONS WANTED 
INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 


Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 Enright, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





MEDICAL 


CONSTIPATION RELIEVED WITHOUT LAXATIVES. 
pa entraction free. Dowpa, 1216 Park Row Bidg., 
ew York. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FRESH FROM CALIFORNIA—Big, luscious Dates 5 

pounds $3.00; Jumbo Georgia Paper-shelled Pecans 
5 pounds $3.00; Orange Blossom Honey 5 pounds $2.00; 
6-pound sack of Walnuts $2.50; Mouth-melting Choc- 
olate and Sugar Coated Candies 2-big-pounds, assorted 
$2.00. Free Shipping. Satisfaction Guaranteed! Send 
Cash, M. O. or Check to California Date Gardens. 
Box 1176-P, Palm Springs, California. 


*“EBONEE’’—World’s Best—Asphalt Coating. Essential 
Products Co.. Williamsburg, Mo, 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained Practical 








Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-7, Chicago. 
_____ OZARKS 
OZARK GUIDE, Lonsdale, Arkansas. Hunting, fish- 
ing, folklore, humor. Copy, 25c. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. 

Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & 
HARVEY JACOBSON, 337-G Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Secure 





“Patent 


PATRIOTIC PLAQUES 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED in large, easy-to-read 
type with reproduction of U. S. flag in red, white 
and blue on heavy board with gold edges, size 
7 x 9 inches, complete with hanger. Suitable 
for Home, School or Office. Makes ideal gift. Sent 
postpaid for 25c each, or 5 for $1.00. Pathfinder 
Reader’s Service, Pathfinder, 2414 Douglas St., Wash- 
ington, 18, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING : 
16 PRINTS or “8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect 
Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 30c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin 
JUMBO PRINTS, BIGGER, DECKLEDGE. Permanent; 
try one order, 25c. Jumbo, Box 868P, Minne- 
apolis 








PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from George Washing- 

ton to Franklin D, Roosevelt. Each with facsimile 
signature and photographic likeness. Also shows the 
Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors with 
U. 8S. flag in red, white and blue. 60c, or three for $1. 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 
Washington, 18, D. C 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


“ALL THE WORDS OF CHRIST and Only the Words 
of Christ.’’ A condensed and simplified compara- 
tive arrangement of Christ’s teachings as related by 
the Apostles. Crusader Book Co., 1206 Regent Ave., 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio. Cloth—$1.00. Paper—60c. 
___________- SONG POEMS WANTED 
SONGWRITERS—Write for free booklet, -, Profit Shar- 
ing Plan. Allied Music Service, Dept. 2, 204 East 
Fourth, Cincinnati, Ohio. oe ae : 
SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM For Immediate Exam- 
ination and Pree Rhyming Dictionary. Richard 
Brothers. 14 Wocds Building, Chicago. 
SONGWRITERS’ SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTIVE PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM Lyric 
or Melody, $2.00. Turn out better lyrics, top tunes, 
Free Literature. Tip Top Tunes, Dept. P, 1674 Broad- 
way, New York 














a TOBACCO 
“POT O’ GOLD” SMOKING MIXTURE 7c Pound 
Postpaid. Fischel Tobacco, 418 N. Third Street, 


Philadelphia. Pa 


~ WARICOSE VEINS 


WHY SUFFER FROM PAINFUL VARICOSE 1 ULCERS? 
Try our simple home remedy. Booklet explains. 
Mohican Co., 890 Sixth Ave., New York. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


48 VIEWS OF WASHINGTON. Large panoramic 
views of important buildings in the world’s greatest 

Capital. Make nice souvenir, birthday or party gifts. 

Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin or 5 copies 

gl a dollar bill. te oa ee 2414 Douglas Street, 
. E., Washington, 18, 


| 











PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 

My friend’s watch loses 2 minutes in 
4 hours and mine gains 15 minutes a 
day. They were set by correct time 
yesterday at noon, and are now 18 
minutes apart. What time is it? 


Answer to Last Week's: 


Hettie wishes to buy material for a 
dress. If she pays $4 a yard, she will 
have $12 remaining; but if she pays $6 
a yard, she will lack $12. How much 
money did she have, how — yards 
of material were required, and what was 
the price that she could pay? 

Inasmuch as the difference per yard 
was $6 minus $4, or $2, Hettie bought 
as many yards as 2 is contained in the 
whole difference, $12 plus $12, or $24, 
which is 12 times. Therefore she bought 
12 yards; $6 times 12 minus $12 equals 
$60, the amount; $60 divided by 12 
equals $5, the price per yard. 


Tr 


Smiles 

A keen-eyed mountaineer led his over- 
grown son into a country schoolhouse. 
“This here boy’s arter larnin,” he an- 
nounced. “What's yer bill o’ fare?” 

“My department, sir,” replied the 
professor, “consists of arithmetic, al- 
gebra, ge ometry, and trigonometry.” 

“That'll do,” interrupted the old man, 
“load him up with triggernometry, he’s 
the only poor shot in the family.” 

—Atlantic Constitution 


“Yes,” said the famous physician, 
“that man has spigoraltic detrullias 
sponzulium, and I’m charging $2,000 
to diagnose the case.” 
3eg your pardon,” said the student, 
“what did you say that man has?” 
“He has $2,000,” replied the phy- 
sician, 


May—“The artist says that 10,000 
won't buy that picture he has on ex- 
hibit.” 

Sam—“I’m one of the 10,000.” 


Sue—“I wonder if Jack loves me?” 
Suzie—“Of course he does, dear. Why 
should he make you an exception?” 


A fussy old woman inquired in a drug- 
gist’s the, price of brimstone. Upon be- 
ing informed, she replied that she knew 
where she could get it cheape r. 

“If it’s cheapness } you want,” replied 
the clerk, “and I weren’t afraid of get- 
ting fired, I could soon tell you where 
you could get it for nothing!” 


A lawyer, noted for his success in 
cross-examination, found his match in 
a recent trial, when he asked a long- 
suffering witness how long he had 
worked at his business of tin-roofing. 

“I have worked at it off and on for 





some time, but have worked at it steady 
for the past 12 years.” 

“How long off and on have you 
worked at it?” 

“Sixty-five years.” 

“How old are you?” 

Sixty-five.” 

“Then you have been a tin-roofer 
from birth?” 

“No, sir; of course I haven’t.” 

“Then why do you say you have 
worked at your trade 65 years?” 

“Because you asked how long off and 
on I had worked at it. I have worked 
at the trade 65 years—20 years on and 
45 off.” 

Here there was a roar in the court- 
room, but not at the expense of the 
witness, and the lawyer hurriedly fin- 
ished his examination in great confusion. 


“— 


Joan (going to bed)—“Mother, I 
needn’t brush the tooth the dentist is 
going to pull tomorrow, need I?” 





Make Jolly Chef Towel Holder 





EASILY CUT FROM PLY WOOD 


You’ve got no servant problem with this chef! 
Delighted to be of service, he holds out a roller of 


towels, beams all over his face! 
He’s a handy size for your kitchen wall—12 by 
1214 inches—and you can make him easily. First 


trace his pattern through carbon paper onto plywood 
one-half inch thick (birch is best for cutting). Then 
cut him out with a coping or jig saw. 

The hands and lower arms are two separate pieces 
you screw on. Out of the inside panels of the hands 
(plywood is made of panels pressed together) you cut 
two round notches to hold the towel roller. 

That’s all there is to making him! All you do now 
is paint, within pattern outlines, his white hat and 
coat, flesh-colored hands and face, red mouth, pink 
chin and very rosy cheeks! 

Use house paint—it blends nicely—adding a little 
yellow and red to white, for the flesh tint. Finish 
with varnish. 

Fun to make, too, is a colorful Cat-and-Dog House- 
Number board! Our set of ‘“‘Woodcraft Patterns’’ 
includes patterns and complete directions for cutting 
and painting Chef Towel Holder and Cat-and-Dog 
Number Board. Also has patterns and directions 
for Chef Paper-Napkin Holder. How to make the 
chef pieces from solid wood, also, 


Send 16 cents, stamps or coin, to PATHFIND- 
ER READER'S SERVICE, 2414 Douglas Street, 
N. E., Washington 18, D. C., for your copy of 


booklet WP—‘“‘Woodcraft Patterns,” 


Also available at 16 cents are the following: 
**Spectntor’s Guide to Popular Sports.” 


No. 192— 
No. 194—‘*Stunts and Games.” 
No, 176—‘‘How to Improve Your Bridge.”’ 


No. 161—‘‘New Ideas in 
Draperies.”’ 


No. 32—‘‘Self Instruction in Writing.” 


Making Curtains and 
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CHALLENGING and thoughtful talk was re- 
cently made by William H. Wills, governor 
of the State of Vermont. He posed eight ques- 
tions to the people of his state. “I'm not going 
to tell you what. you are to do, or what you 
must do... . I present a bill of duties” said Gov. ‘Wills 

The questions go to the heart of our troubles, the nub 
of our discontent, so we are happy to print them, in the 
order in which the Vermont chief executive gives them: 

The Home—Cannot the Home make more liberal con- 
tribution to.the attitudes and insights and behaviors which 
will enable youth to make democracy work as a complete 
success? 

The School—Cannot Schools and Colleges provide a 
more vital and more practical and more dynamic intro- 
duction and initiation of youth into its share and part of 
the public life of town, city, state, nation, world? 

The Churches—Cannot the Churches be more aware 
and wiser in their statements and applications of moral and 
spiritual values to the world of reality? 

Public Libraries—Cannot the Public Library really be 
the master force for democracy that Librarian of Congress 
MacLeish says it is or should be? 

Monuments—Cannot Public Buildings and Streets and 
Monuments do more to create an inspiring influence and 
atmosphere? 

Town Meetings—Cannot town meetings and other official 
gatherings be marked by more dignity, more significance, 
more sentiment? 

Organizations—Cannot all organizations of citizens more 
fully perform their primary fundamental duties as schools 
of citizenship, the universal profession? 

Individuals—Cannot individuals come to realize to the 
full that there is no such thing as a private person, a person 
of himself, by himself, for himself? 

Through the medium of these questions, Governor Wills 
has developed a presentation of our ills; he pleads for 
tolerance and he pleads for faith, and urges us to implement 
our faith with knowledge. 


oe. Wm 


Many of the congressional hearings in Washington these 
days are developing what to us seems material for a good 
treatise on “How to Lock the Stable Door After the Horse 
Has Been Stolen.” 

Just as an example, James I. Hicks, a House of Repre- 
sentatives investigator studying the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, made a point recently that if the government 
had purchased the land utilized for one government project 
and then had given the land away instead of developing it, 
the saving to the government would have been $1,250,000. 
The project was near Halifax, N. C., where the government 
spent $2,225,000 for 311 farms. 


ao. 2S 


Returning to Washington the other day we ran into 
our old boss, Jim Farley, now selling Coca Cola in a big 
way. The hour-long talk ran the gamut of politics, all the 
way back to the ancient history of 1932 and 1933. We 
must confess that Jim retains his even temper, his calm 
outlook on the affairs of the world, in spite of everything. 

The former postmaster general made a speech the other 
day in Reading, Pennsylvania. It is a stirring piece, and the 
closing phrases we pass along here: 


Our task, as we look to the future beyond this war, 
in spite of the suggestions of those who have formulas 
for security and happiness, will be to bear in mind that 
the United States was not built upon formulas; it was 
built upon the individual. 

We shall retain the power that is essential to the 
maintenance of America’s responsibilities in the world 















































—and the Gatepost 


only so far as we retain the spirit of the pioneer in 
each individual American. The door of opportunity 
must be kept open. The American boy must be taught 
from experience that whatever he attains depends upon 
his own inner integrity. 

We have won the past by hard work and honesty 
and self-reliance. There is no better formula through 
which we can win the future. The greatness of the 
past, in its achievements, lights the way for progress 
that is assured if no man-made shadows blur the road, 

It is for us to preserve for our posterity what our 
forefathers created for us, a nation of free people, 
ever helpful to others, but always selfish for the con- 
tinuance, within our own domain, of the American 


way of life. 
ae ee 


We learned with regret recently of the death of the ven- 
erable Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, whom we had met 
once. His American history and other writings we have 
enjoyed for many years, and on the outline of his per- 
spective of history much of our own studies have been based. 

In Professor Hart's book, “The War in Europe, Its Causes 
and Results,” written in 1914 while the drums of World 
War I were beating, we find this prophecy: 

“The coming on and course of the present war are 
absolute proofs that war can only be prevented by some 
sort of world federation, in which every nation shall have an 
armed force .... to be used as part of a contingent of a 
world police force... . : ind unless Europe can find some 
way of creating such a force ... . the greatest war of history 
will after a few years be followed by a greater one.” 


x *k * 


Rubbing the fur of Congress the wrong way is not a 
healthy pastime for bureaucrats, at least in the present 
hot weather. 

Here’s what our friend, Re presentative Dirksen of Il- 
linois found the other day in a War Department « mployee’s 
publication, “Fun After Hours:” 

“Meetings of the House and Senate are still the best 
shows in Washington. The seats are not as comfortable 

as some, but to any person with a spark of imagination 

the sight and sound of the country’s legislators ... . 


is exciting enough to make up for the lack of a 
Mickey Mouse.” 


x *k * 


Congressmen have a lot of correspondence to do, and 
since most letters are written to constituents they are han- 
dled by the “soft soap department.” Seldom does a Solon get 
mad enough to speak his mind, but it recently happened to 
Senator Clyde Reed of Kansas. He got a letter from a 
CIO local union in Kansas City demanding that he vote 
against the Smith-Connally anti-strike bill, and the writers 
added: “Further, we demand that you cast your vote against 
any other anti-labor legislation that may appear before 
the Senate.” 

In his reply Senator Reed said: “Permit me to inform 
you that neither you nor your union has any moral or legal 
right to demand me to do anything in my capacity as U. S. 
Senator from Kansas.” 
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There are little pieces of America spotted all over the 
globe today. Places where men from Chicago and 
Dallas and Waukegan and Podunk have turned 
jungle or desert or polar ice into busy airports for the 
Air Transport Command. 


Here is the key to America’s swift mastery of war- 
fare’s need to get critical men and materials from 
one critical place on the earth to another. 


No one may tell — yet — what a host of these airports 
there are, nor how ingeniously they were created. 


But now is not too early for a special salute to the men 
who did the job — men of our commercial airlines, 
now in military service, who dropped their peace- 
time tasks to throw muscle and brain and matchless 
“know-how” into this call of war. 


The spirit which went into their share of America’s 
fight for free existence is a spirit any of us — as War- 
Bond-buyer, taxpayer, factory worker — may view, 
and follow, with pride! 





